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A PERSONAGE of high distinction is said to have been 
deeply offended at the regard expressed by his Consort for a 
Young Lady of high rank, justly celebrated for the graces 
of person as well as mind; and, as a mark of displeasure, to 


have returned the latter her portrait which had long occu- 
pied a distinguished place in a Gallery of Beauties. 


TO THE OBJECT OF THIS DIGNIFIED RESENTMENT, 


the following lines were addressed by the Author immedi- 
ately after the occurrence. 


LINES 


TO LADY J————. 


Wuen the vain triumph of th’ imperial Lord 
Whom servile ffome obey’d, and yet abhorr’d, 
Gave to the vulgar gaze, each glorious bust 

That left a likeness of the brave and just ; 

What most admired each scrutinizing eye 

Of all that deck’d the passing pageantry ? — 
What spread from face to face that wond’ring air? 
The thought of Brutus, for he was not there. 
That absence proved his worth —that absence fixed 
His mem’ry on the longing mind, unmixed, 

And more decreed his glory to endure 


Than all a Gold Colossus could secure.— 


3 LINES TO 


If thus, fair J——, our admiring gaze 

Search for thy form, in vain and mute amaze 
Amidst those pictured charms, whose loveliness, 
Bright tho’ they be, thine own had render’d less: 
If he, that vain old man, whom truth admits 
Heir of his Father’s * * 

If his corrupted eye and wither’d heart 

Could with thy gentle image bear to part, 

That tasteless shame be his—and ours the grief 
To gaze on Beauty’s band without its chief: 
Yet comfort still one selfish thought imparts — 
We lose that portrait, but preserve our hearts. 
What can his vaunted gallery uow disclose? 

A garden with all flowers except the rose— 

A fount that only wants the living stream— 

A night with every star, save Dian’s beam — 
Lost to our eyes the present forms shall be 
That turn from tracing them to dream of thee; 
And more on that recall’d remembrance pause 
Than all he shall not force on our applause. 
Long may thy yet meridian lustre shine, 

With all that virtue asks of homage thine ! 

The symmetry of youth—the grace of mien— 
The eye that gladdens—and the brow serene— 
The glossy darkness of that clustering hair 


Which shades, yet shows, that forehead more than fair— 


| 


LADY J--. 9 


Each glance that wins us, and the life that throws 
A spell that will not let our looks repose, 

But turn to gaze again, and find anew 

Some charm that well rewards another view ; 
These are not lessen’d, these are still as bright, 
Albeit too dazzling for a dotard’s sight ; 

And those must wait till every charm is gone, 
To please the paltry heart that pleases none ; 
That dull cold sensualist, whose sickly eye 

In envious dimness pass’d thy portrait by, 
Who rack’d his little spirit to combine 


Its hate of freedom’s loveliness, and thine. 


THE ASNIGMA. 


"Twas whisper’d in Heaven, and muttered in Hell, 
And Echo caught softly the words as they fell : 

In the confines of Earth ’twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confess’d. 
It was seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder ; 
Twill he found in the spheres when all riven asunder : 
It was given to man with his earliest breath, 

It assists at his birth, and attends him in death ; 
Presides o’er his happimess, honour, and health, © 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth ! 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound ; 
And tho’ unassuming, with Monarchs 1s crown’d. 

In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost in the prodigal heir. 

Without it the soldier and sailor may roam ; 

But woe to the wretch that expels it from home. 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e’er in the whirlwind of passion be drown’d: 

It softens the heart, and tho’ deaf be the ear, 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

But in shades let it rest, like an elegant flower— 


Oh! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour! 


THE 


CURSE OF MINERVA. 


Sow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not as in Northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light : 

O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 5 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it flows ; 

On old Agina’s rock and Idra’s isle, 


The God of gladness sheds his parting smile. 


Long had I mus’d and measur’d every trace 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race, 10 
When lo! a giant-form before me strode, 
And Pallas hail’d me in her own abode. 
Yes, ’twas Minerva’s self, but ah! how chang’d, 


Since o’er the Dardan fields in arms she rang’d ! 


| 


2, THE CURSE 


Not such, as erst by her divine command Wg 
Her form appeared from Phidias’ plastic hand ; 

Gone were the terrors of her awful brow, 

Her idle AXgis bore no Gorgon now : 

Her helm was deep indented and her lance 

Seem’d weak and shaftless e’en to mortal glance. 20 
The olive branch which still she deign’d to clasp, 
Shrunk from her hand, and wither’d in her grasp. 

And ah! though still the brightest of the sky, 


Celestial tears bedewed her large blue eye, 


Or 


Round her rent casque her owlet circled low, 2 
And mourn’d his mistress with a shriek of woe. 

“ Mortal!” ’twas thus she spoke, “ That blush of shame 
“ Proclaims thee Briton—once a noble name— 

“ First of the mighty, foremost-of the free, 

““ Now honoured less by all—but least by me: 30 
“ Chief of thy foes shall Pallas still be found. 

“ Seek’st thou the cause? Oh mortal, look around ! 

“ Lo here, despite of war and wasting fire 

<¢ I saw successive tyrannies expire ; 

‘“¢ >Scaped from the ravage of the ‘Turk and Goth 35 
‘‘ Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both ! 

«¢ Survey this vacant violated fane; 

‘¢ Recount the relics torn that yet remain ;-— 

“These Cecrops placed—this Pericles adorned ; 


“That Hadrian rear’d when drooping Science mourn’d, 40 


OF 


MINERVA. 


“ What more I owe let gratitude attest, 

“ Know Alaric and —-_——— did the rest. 

“ That all may learn from whence the plunder came, 
“ The insulted wall sustains his hated name. 

“ For — 


“ Below, his name—above, behold his deeds! 


— ’s fame thus grateful Pallas pleads, 45 


“ Be ever hail’d with equal honour here, 

“ The Gothic Monarch and his fit compeer. 

“¢ Arms gave the first his right, the last had none, 

“ But basely stole what less barbarians won ! 50 
“So when the lion quits the fell repast, 

“ Next prowls the wolf—the filthy jackall last : 

“ Flesh, limbs, and blood, the former make their own; 
“ The last base*brute securely gnaws the bone. 

“ Yet still the Gods are just, and crimes are crost, 55 
“¢ See here what ————— won, and what he lost ! 

“ Another name with his pollutes my shrine, 

“ Behold where Dian’s beams disdain to shine ! 

“ Some retribution still might Pallas claim, 


“ When Venus half aveneed Minerva’s shame.” 60 
b=) 


She ceas’d awhile, and thus I dard reply, 
To soothe the vengeance kindling in her eye :— 
“ Daughter of Jove! in Britain’s injur’d name, 
‘‘ A true-born Briton may the deed disclaim ! 


“ Frown not on England—England owns him not: 


14 THE CURSE 


«“ Athena, no! the plunderer was a Scot! 

«¢ Ask’st thou the difference? From fair Phyle’s towers 
*‘ Survey Beeotia’s, Caledonian powers, 

“ And well I know, albeit afar, the land 

“ Where starving Avarice keeps her chosen band; 70 
“ Or sends their hungry numbers eager forth, 

« Some east, some west, some——every where but north! 
“< And aye, accursed be the day and year, 

“ She sent a Pict to play the felon here. 

“ Yet dull Beeotia gave a Pindar birth, 75 
“‘ And Caledonia claims some native worth. 

“‘ So may her few, the letter’d and the brave, 

“ Bound to uv clime, and victurs o’er the grave, 

“« Shake off the mossy slime of such a land, 


« And shine like children of a happier strand !” 80 


“ Mortal!” the blue-eyed maid resumed once more, 
‘¢ Bear back my mandate to thy native shore : 
“‘ Tho’ fallen, alas! this vengeance still is mine, 
“¢ To turn my counsels far from lands hke thine. 
‘¢ Hear then in silence, Pallas’ stern behest ; 85 
‘“‘ Hear and believe, for time will tell the rest. 
“ First on the head of him*who-did the deed 
‘‘ My curse shall light, —on him and all his seed : 
“¢ Without one spark of intellectual fire, 


“‘ Be all his sons as senseless as their sire ; 


OF MINERVA, 


« Tf one with wit the parent breed disgrace, 
‘“ Believe him bastard of a better race: 

« Still with his hireling artists let him prate, 
“ And folly’s praise repay for wisdom’s hate ! 

« Long of their patron’s gusto let them tell, 95 
‘¢ Whose noblest native gusto—is to sell: 

“To sell and make,—nay shame record the day, 

“: The state-receiver of his pilfer’d prey ! 

* SS * * oS % 

“ And last of all, amidst the gaping crew 

“ Some calm spectator as he takes his view, 106 
“Tn silent admiration mix’d with grief, 

«© Admires the plunder but abhors the thief. 

“ Loathed throughout life—scarce pardoned in the dust, 
“ May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust, 

« Link’d with the fool who fir’d th’ Ephesian dome, 105 
«¢ Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb. 

“ Erostratus and —— e’er shall shine, 

‘In many a branding page and burning line ! 

“¢ Alike condemned for aye to stand accursed, 

« Perchance the second viler than the first : 110 
“ So let him stand for ages yet unborn, 


“« Fix’d statue for the pedestal of scorn !” 


LINE 44. 


Ir is related by a late oriental traveller, that when the 
wholesale spoliator visited Athens, he caused his own 
name, with that of his wife, to be inscribed on a pillar 
of one of the principal-temples. This inscription was 
executed in a very conspicuous manner, and deeply en- 
graved in the marble, at a very considerable elevation. 
Notwithstanding which precautions, some person, (doubt- 
less inspired. hy the Patron-Goddess) has been at the 
pains to’ get himself raised up to the requisite height, and 
has obliterated the name of the laird, but left that of the 
lady untouched. ‘The traveller in question accompanied 
this story by a remark, that it must have cost some 
labour and contrivance to get at the place, and could 
only have been effected by much zeal and determination. 


Line 66. 

The plaster wall on the west side of the temple of 
Minerva Polias bears the following inscription, cut in 
very deep characters : 

Qod non fecerunt Goti 

Hoc fecerunt Scoti. 
Hobhouse’s Travels in Greece, Se. p. 345. 
LINE 94. 


Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui admire, 


NOTES. 


Line 100. 


Nor will this conduct, (the sacrilegious plunder of 
ancient edifices) appear wonderful in men, either by 
birth, or by habits and grovelling passions, barbarians, 
@. e. Goths) when in our own times, and almost be- 
fore our own eyes, persons of rank and education have 
not ‘hesitated to disfigure the most ancient and the 
most venerable monuments of Grecian architecture ; 
to tear the works of Phidias and.Praxiteles from their 
original position, and demolished fabrics which time, 
war, and barbarism had respected during twenty cen- 
turies. The French, whose rapacity the voice of 
Europe has so loudy and so justly censured, did not 
incur the guilt of dismantling ancient edifices : they 
spared the walls: and contented themselves with sta- 
tues and paintings, and even these they have collected 
and arranged in halls and galleries for the inspection 
of travellers of all nations; while, if report does not 
deceive us, our plunderers have ransacked the temples 
of Greece to sell their booty to the highest bidder, or, 
at best, to piece the walls of some obscure old mansion 
with fragments of Parian marble, and of Attic sculp- 
ture. Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy, p. 158. 

But alas! all the monuments of Roman magnifi- 
cence, all the remains of Grecian taste, so dear to the 
Artist, the Historian, the Antiquary, all depend on the 
will of an arbitrary sovereign; and that will is influ- 
enced too often by interest or vanity, by a nephew 
or a sycophant. Is a new palace to be erected (at 
Rome) for an upstart family? The Coliseum is 
stripped to furnish materials. Does a foreign minis- 
ter wish to adorn the bleak walls of a northern castle 
with antiques? The temples of Theseus or Minerva 


18 NOTES: 


must be dismantled, and the works of Phidias or Praxe 
iteles be torn from the shattered frieze. That a decre- 
pid uncle, wrapped up in the religious duties of his 
age and station, should listen to the suggestions of an 
interested nephew, is natural: and that an oriental des- 
pot should undervalue the master pieces of Grecian 
art, is to be expected ; though in both cases the con- 
sequences of such weakness are much to be lamented 
—hbut that the minister of a nation, famed for its 
knowledge of the language, and its veneration for the 
monuments of ancient Greece, should have been the 
prompter and the instrument of these destructions is 
almost incredible. Such rapacity is a crime against 
all ages and all generations; it deprives the past of the 
trophies of their genius and the title deeds of their 
fame; the present, of the strongest inducements to 
exertion, the noblest exhibitions that curiosity can 
contemplate ; the future, of the master pieces of art, 
the models of imitation. To guard against the re- 
petition of such depredations is the wish of every 
man of genius, the duty of every man in power, and 
the common interest of every civilized nation. Ibid. 
p. 269. 

This attempt to transplant the temple of Vesta from 
Italy to England, may, perhaps, do honour to the late 
Lord Bristol’s patriotism or to his magnificence; but 
it cannot be considered as an indication of either taste 
or judgment. Ibid. p. 419. 
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